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he felt the need. Finally he fell asleep and snored loudly. Captain Weisspapier, on the other hand, was wide awake. He asked about various details of the new way of life in Silesia, which might well have seemed terrible to him, too. But he was from the Moscow school of silent men. Not a word of sympathy escaped his lips. Johannes R. Becher was also silent about everything he heard. They both knew that the terrible events were a necessary part of the Kremlin's general plans for the destruction of Prussia and of all German material wealth that they could get their hands on for the next three or four generations.
The next morning I took a walk with the captain. We spoke to the people whom we chanced to meet—Germans and Poles. With a dour objectivity, the former related frightful details about their recent existence: a husband arrested, a daughter who had vanished, a farm home lost, all their possessions taken away ... To the question of the captain: "Do you want to go to Germany?" they always replied with the same astonished shaking of the head and the words: "But we are in Germany!" No Silesian understood that his homeland should suddenly be—Poland. And the immigrant Poles, understandably bitter and perhaps also already suffering pangs of conscience, usually cursed the Germans, whom they called "Fascists." Only one little man with crafty eyes said, "For me, Lemberg is still the most beautiful city in the world/'*
The stout but efficient little captain, who as a civilian had been a journalist, shook his head. Finally he said, "You understand—I'm a soldier and have been ordered to protect Gerhart Hauptmann and his friends and moreover to find out how to get them to Germany safe and sound ..."
I asked whether he would report to General Zhukov about what he saw in Silesia.
The captain's reply was significant: "That's high politics—not my department."
On our way home we encountered an especially picturesque victim of this "high politics".
A little old man, in an old bathrobe with a flowered pattern, came trudging up the path through the fields. His thick, white hair was wet with sweat, and it adhered to his intelligent-looking head. His face was covered with hair too—his short moustache was disheveled. He was hot from the steep climb and his bathrobe was open so that his patched jacket without any buttons and his torn trousers were visible. Wooden shoes and a rough walking stick that he had broken off in the forest completed the picture of an old beggar.
* Lemberg (Lwow), a large city located in the southeast of Poland before World War I, was taken over by Russia after the war along with much territory that had formerly been Polish.